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hich es perplexing the affairs of the world, they 
are not sufficient to divert men from the most scrupu- 
lous observation of those who are placed above them; all 
classes take an interest in what concerns their superiors ; 
extoll their virtues; and are indignant at their vices ;—if 
an instance were wanted, the general sympathy on a late 
melancholy occasion might be adduced ; and proves, that 
there is no way so effectual to secure the affections of the 
people, as the honourable example of a domestic and con- 
jugal life. Indeed the different branches of the Royal 
Family, ds if strack with this truth, and actuated by a 
deference to public opinion, or the fear of not leaving lineal 
heirs and descendants to the crown, have properly, though 
late in life, formed connexions that are highly honourable ; 
and will, it is to be hoped, prove equally happy. This 
watchfulness, therefore, on the part of the people, is not 
to be discountenanced, but when it exceeds due bounds ; 
itmay have been the means of bringing about these royal 
weddings ; and the amiability of the illustrious personage, 
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of whom the following is an authentic Biographical Me. 
moir, gives us reason to rejoice that she has been selected 
for one of the Royal Brides; these traits we record with 
much satisfaction, as well as every occurrence since her | 
arrival in this country— 

Her Serene Highness, Maria Louisa Victoria, was bor 
the 17th of August, 1786, and is the youngest daughter 
of his late Serene Highness Francis Frederick Anthony 
Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfeld, by Augusta Caroling 
Sophia, daughter of Count Henry X XIV. Ruess of Eber. 
dorff ; and consort of the late Prince Emich Charles Louis, 
of Leiningen, to whom she was betrothed in the year 1803; 
she is sister of Prince Leopold; and sister-in-law to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, eldest brother to the Emperor 
Alexander, who married her sister, Juliana Henrietta 
Ulrica, by the name of Anna Feodorowna. 

The person of her Serene Highness is tall and majestic; 
with plastic and expressive features; and a suavity and 
ease in her manners and deportment that engage all hearts, 








. In public, she is extremely courteous and affable; at the 


Haymarket theatre on the 16th ult. she looked round her, 
as if amongst a family of friends, and made a very strong 
impression on the audience, who greeted her with loud 
acclamations. On another occasion at the Royal Cobourg 
Theatre, she evinced great sensibility and attachment to 
her brother ;—during one part of the performance, the 
drop-curtain fell, -and unexpectedly exhibited a view of 
Claremont, when her Highness, after regarding it very 
attentively, burst into tears, and was some moments be- 
fore she could recompose herself. Other-instances of a 
similar kind are mentioned, but this was publicly wit 
nessed. To the usual accomplishments of a well-educated 
female, it is said, her Highness unites a knowledge of 
several European languages; and understands English, 
but not well enough to speak, or read it fluently ; for which 
the Duke apologized, when the Corporation of the City of 
London presented their Address of Congratalation. 

We have now to speak of the correspondence which took 
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place between the Royal Personages; and was carried on 
for some time between them, till at length the period was 
fixed for their marriage, which was first solemnized in 
great pomp and splendour at Cobourg on the 29th of 
May last. The Duke and Duchess arrived at Frankfort 
on the 11th of June following; were landed at Dover on 
the 30th of the same month; and immediately conveyed to 
town. On her arrival, the Duchess was introduced to his 
Roval Highness the Prince Regent, and the Royal Familf, 
at Carlton House ; and received their gracious congratu- 





lations. 
For the re-marriage of his Royal Highness Edward, 


Duke of Kent and Strathern, fourth son of his Majesty, 
to her Serene Highness Maria Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Leiningen, as announced in the Gazette, in due form 
and solemnity, a temporary altar was fitted up in the 
Queen’s Drawing-room, which looks into Kew Gardens 
on the first Noor. The whole was covered with crimson 
velvet; and crimson velvet cushions were placed for the 
Royal Personages to kneel on. The valuable and mag- 
nificent Communion Plate, belonging to the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palace, and Whitehall Chapel, some of it 
as old as the time of King William, and among which is 
a solid gold cup of the King’s, was displayed on this oc- 
easion, and had a most elegant and splendid appearance, 

The Queen, attended by the Prince Regent, entered the 
Drawing-room at four o’clock; and took her seat on the 
right side of the altar, as on a former occasion; and was 
followed by the other branches of the Royal Family, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell, the Duchess of Meiningen, 
the Earl of Liverpool, Viscount Sidmouth, and Count and 
Countess Munster. 

The Duke and Duchess of Kent were afterwards ushered 
into the room in due form; and having taken their station 
at the altar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
the Bishop of London, commenced the marriage-ceremony ; 
when the bride had the honour of being given away by 
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the Prince Regent. The Duke of Clarence was at the 

same time married to the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. 

After the ceremony, the Royal Party dined with the 
Prince Regent; from which the Duke and Duchess of Ken | 
retired, with Prince Leopold, in his travelling carriage, 
drawn by four beautiful greys, to Claremont; and in the 
evening, a double royal salute was fired by cannons in the 
Park, in commemoration of the joyful event. 

A full-length Likeness of the Duke of Kent, in his Field. 
Marshall’s uniform, has since been taken, and is exhibited © 
at Mr. Dawes’s, in Newman-street. 

These are the only particulars that come within our knov. 
ledge; and these cannot fail to interest ;—more, we have 
no doubt, might with truth be said of the Duchess; the 
sudden burst of feeling at the theatre could not be dis 
sembled ; it shewed an amiable disposition; and we sip. 
cerely hope the union may prove felicitous to the parties, 
as well as a blessing to the nation. <a 








WARWICK’S REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


Wuen I see the heavenly sun buried under the earth in 
the evening of the day, and in the morning find a resurtec- 
tion to his glory; why, think I, may not the sons of hee 
ven, buried in the earth in the evening of their days, ex- 
pect the morning of their glorious resurrection? Each night 
is but the past day’s funeral, and the morning its resu- 
rection; why. then should our funeral sleep be other tha 
our sleep at night?) Why should we not as well awake to 
our resurrection, asin the morning? I see night is rather 
an intermission of day, than a deprivation; and death n- 
ther borrows our life of us, than robs us of it. Since 
then the glory of the sun finds a _ resurrection, why 
should not the sons of glory? Since a dead man may liv 
again, I will not so much look for an end of my life, % 
wait for the coming of my change. 
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THE BATTUECAS ; 
d ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 








TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS, 


( Continued from page 78. ) 





Tue stay of the marquis and his son among the Battuécas 
allorded another great pleasure to Placid, that of shewing 
them his pictures, and reading them his verses ; he passed 
the evenings with them at father Isidore’s; and, when at 
last they were obliged to separate, he felt that he should 
find a great void in his existence. Adolphus promised to 
send him a messenger every time he received a letter from 
Calista; thatis to say, every three or four months, After 
their departure, Placid fell into a melancholy, that the pre- 
sence of Inés and his child could dissipate, but that he had 
much trouble to surmount when he was alone; and yet 
he loved to be so. Since his marriage, he had been sepa- 
rated from her whom he adored; yet these eighteen months 
had passed in tranquillity ; he had found the most powerful 
consolation in the inward satisfaction that a virtuous sa- 
crifice ever gives; particularly, when there is a certainty 
of its being appreciated by the object one loves ; the admi- 
ration of Donna Bianca, the friendship and gratitude of 
Don Pedro, the esteem of father Isidore, the affection of 
Inés, and the happiness of being the father of a charming 
child, were the reparations for the disappointment he had 
experienced ; and were such as a heart like his could value. 
But, in relating his narrative, he had just recalled all the 
particulars of so violent and unfortunate a passion; and 
m3 
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these dangerous remembrances, so strongly retraced, had 
equally affected and disturbed his heart and his imagination, 
The departure of these two strangers,who had taken so much 
interest in his misfortunes, completely shook his courage, 
He found no resource in the society of father Isidore, who 
was too old and too severe. Time has already weakened 
the kind of charm which he had at first found in the inge. 
nuousness, the ignorance, and the simplicity of Inés; he 
had again beheld with affectionate remembrance the peace 
ful inclosure in which the happy days of his infancy wer 
passed; after having experienced so many violent emotions 
in such rapid succession, he had particularly felt the want 
of repose, which it is so easy and so sweet to taste, when 
accompanied with a quiet conscience. Every thing in the 
valley presented the image of tranquillity, and nature 
seemed to have fortified it to render the peace of it immu. 
table. But these happy impressions were exhausted, and 
Placid felt with terror that he was a thousand times more 
to be pitied, than at the first moment, when, suddenly de- 
prived of supreme felicity, he had made the most brilliant 
and the most painful sacrifice to virtue. 

There was a rock in the valley surrounded by fig and 
citron trees, remarkable for its majestic elevation and pic- 
turesque form ; from one of its chinks issued a fine spring, 
rushing in cascade upon a spot of ground, on which, di- 
viding itself, it formed a number of little rivulets. Upon 
the top of this rock, Placid, left to the inspirations of his 
genius, had, in his youth, composed a great many poems, 
and that ode, to which he was indebted for the happiest 
moment of his life; that ode, which had been set to music, 
and sung by Donna Bianca. Placid, to avoid every thing 
that might remind him of that event, had not been once to 
this place, since his return to the valley; but, after the 
departure of Adolphus, he had a desire to visit it again. 
The height of this rock was so prodigious, that few young 
people in the valley could have climbed it easily; and 
none of them were tempted: it was a solitude screened 
from all importunity; Placid was certain that no one 
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would come to disturb him, and there he sought a refuge ; 
errather the dangerous liberty of abandoning himself to 
his melancholy. 

One morning, at sun-rise, Placid, determined to resort 
to this sequestered spot, left his cottage. One would have 
thought, to see his rapid, but unsteady step, and the dis- 
order that his physiognomy and every motion betrayed, 
thathe was going to acriminal rendezvous: a vague in- 
quietude, which resembled remorse, was mingled with his 
emotion, and increased it still more. Arrived at the top 
of this enormous rock, he supported himself against an 
ancient fig-tree, and remaining there immoveable for some 
minutes, he contemplated in ecstacy the magnificent spec- 
tacle which lay before him, and seemed opening to his view, 
as if commencing for him; for the rays of the sun lighted 
itas soon as he appeared upon the summit of the moun- 
tain, Commanding the valley, he discovered from thence 
almost the whole extent ; and perceived at a single glance 
delicious shades, numerous herds, peaceful cottages, fer- 
tile fields, pure, limpid streams, in fine, he saw the greatest 
part of the majestic inclosure of rocks, which shut up all 
the treasures of nature, and sheltered them from the 
wicked attempts of ambition and avarice. O! happy vale! 
cried he, O! my country, why did I quit thee? The hap- 
py offspring of nature, what should I search for among 
ingenious mortals, whose seductive arts have only raised 
existence at the expence of their tranquillity; here we 
gently float upon the stream of life; less taken up with its 
peaceful and monotonous course than its brilliant per- 
spective, these civilized men rush upon it with imprudent 
ardour ; they decorate its banks, but seek its rocks. And 
what is the happiness that they have created? An ideal 
happiness, too tumultuous to be tasted, and too intoxicat- 
ing to be lasting! 

In this manner, in order to free himself from dangerous 
recollections, he satirized the world, whose illusions he 
but too much regretted ; and soon, less dissembling his 
weakness, he dared to confess a part of his misfortune ; 
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for there are sorrows that virtuous hearts ever conceal. 
secret troubles, that reason and duty condemn, remain 
if the expression may be allowed, fixed and veiled in th 
recesses of the soul; they do not agitate, but they cop. 
sume! 

Placid, casting a sorrowful look over all that surrounded 
him, said, Alas! from the moment I left the valley for th 
first time, to the present instant, how every thing j 
changed! Ah! inthis space of time, I have tasted of th 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; an 
tome, the peaceful gardens of Eden have lost their charm! 
Iam no more than a stranger, a profane being, in them! 
Upon my natal soil, I appear proscribed, and reckon the 
days of my exile! two years are already gone! and I must 
pass ten years more, deprived of all society, and that con. 
versation which gives a charm to existence! From this 
time, I shall have no communion of ideas, reflection: 
delicate sentiments, readings, talents!—no encouragement 
in study! I must think and feel without being understood 
by a friend! and cultivate the sciences without applause! 
but I shall see my son groW up. 

This last thought rather tranquillized the feelings of the 
disheartened Placid; sighing, he descended to the plain; 
and returned to his cottage; where he carried an absent 
and preoccupied mind. The course of time seemed w 
have abated for him alone! yet he was unremitting in his 
application; he cultivated music, poetry, and painting; 
and when he had finished a picture, or a poem, he said, 
sorrowfully—Who is to judge of my performance !— Virtue 
is sufficient to herself; but talents want notice and praise! 
the pleasures and joys which proceed not from the satisfac 
tion of conscience are all deceptive and vain; Placid’ 
only consolation was in imagining that he should one day 
offer all his works to Don Pedro; he dared not still say, 
to Donna Bianca. 

Piacid regularly received a message from Adolpbw 
every three or four months ; which informed him, that kt 
ters from Calista were delivered with exactness, but theé 
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contents were always written with the same air of mystery. 
Placid, taking advantage of these opportunities to open, 
at least half open, his disturbed and cruelly oppressed 
heart, was never tired of questioning the messenger about 
Madrid and its environs. The messenger, who was a 
groom, said nothing that could satisfy him; for he neither 
knew Don Pedro, nor Donna Bianca; but he came from 
the other universe, and wore the Spanish dress; and his cos- 
tume alone, so different from the rude garb of the Bat- 
tuécas, rendered him an interesting object in the eyes of 
the unfortunate Placid. The thought which disturbed him 
most, was that he was every day becoming a greater 
stranger to the interests which engaged the family who was 
so dear to him. Great God! said he, when we see each 
other again, I shall neither know their disquietudes, their 
projects, nor their hopes! What intimacy can subsist be- 
tween us? doubtless, on meeting again, I shall find them 
surrounded with new acquaintance, and some new friend, 
whose zeal, conduct, and what they call important services, 
will be praised, that is, one who will lend money where 
itis not wanted, has interest to procure a title, or to ob- 
tain the privilege of wearing a riband; and these are the 
childish vanities which excite their liveliest gratitude! 
And what can I urge in my favour? Can I speak of my faith- 
ful affection and grateful remembrance? of the tears I have 
shed, and the ills I have endured? Alas! I must hide the 
acuteness of my feelings; ah! why cannot I divert them 
from myself? For they will only consider me as a common 
friend; and, under this title, I shall have rivals who will! 
be preferred. Every thing discovers love, every thing 
proves it when itis reciprocal; a word, a sigh, a look, are 
of more value than oaths and sacrifices; but friendship 
must be testified in a different way; and in what other way 
shall I be able to testify it?—Ah! I have lost my happiness 
for ever '—He was so deeply affected at these melancholy 
reflections, that nothing could efface them. Three years 
glided away in this manner, when father Isidore gave him 
a note with a few lines from Don Pedro, who informed him 
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that Donna Bianca had at length the felicity of being 
mother! At this news, and seeing this beloved name ip 
the hand-writing of Don Pedro, Placid melted into tears, 
and cried, Ah! if she has not yet forgotten me, this child 
will banish me for ever from her memory; henceforward this 
will be the only object of her regard! Well, continued he, 
and have not I a child also? yes; my thoughts and affec. 
tions shall be solely fixed upon my son. 

Theophila was one of Donna Bianca’s christian names; 
and as Placid had formerly assumed the name of Theo- 
philus, he gave it to his son, who was a lovely youth, sen. 
sible, witty, and personable. Placid determined not to 
leave him an instant. Theophilus was not five years of 
age; and he already recited his father’s poetry in a graceful 
style; he began to draw, to bend the bow, and climb the 
rocks. Placid was affectionately fond of him; and was 
sometimes affected at his fate. O! dear child, cried he, 
in giving thee a taste for these seductive arts, I sacrifice 
thee to my paternal vanity; thou wilt ome day shine, but 
at the sacrifice of thy happiness! Ah! should I not ra. 
ther destine thee to pass thy whole life in this valley, and 
shut myself up in it tilldeath! This idea often engaged 
his attention; but his mind opposed it so strongly, that he 
could not keep fixed to his purpose. Yet his affection for 
his son increased that which he had for the mother of this 
beloved child; his attachment to Inés was even greater 
and more tender than he himself believed; dangérous re- 
membrances bewildered his imagination; and fatal illusions 
misled his sentiments; the ardour of his character, and 
the confusion of his mind neither permitted him to form 
an invariable plan, nor to know well the state of his 
feelings. 





( To be continued, ) 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Gighteenth Century. 


ELIZABETH PETROWNA. 
(Concluded from page 92.) 


PPPOLOP 


The senate and the nobility of the empire were called 
to Elizabeth. All the troops were collected at dawn be- 
fere the palace. Elizabeth, immediately proclaimed em- 
press, received the oaths of the nobility, the magistrates, 
the army, and people. On the same day, the new sove- 
reign declared, by a manifesto, that, as the heiress of 
Peter I. her father, she had taken possession of the throne, 
and driven away those who usurped it. Thus force often 
consecrates rights founded upon perfidy. 

By another manifesto, Elizabeth, endeavouring to prove 
the justice of her cause, declared, that the princess Anne, 
her husband, and his children, should be sent to Germany. 
But she arrested them at Riga; the young emperor, sepa- 
rated from his parents, was confined at Schlusselbourg, The 
grand duchess and Prince Ulric, being transported to a 
frozen climate, terminated their existence there, after hay- 
ing suffered a long and rigorous captivity. 

A commission was promptly organized to judge the mi- 
nisters and officers who had been attached to the regency ; 
they were condemned to lose theirlives; but the empress 
remitted their punishment, and exiled them to Siberia, 

Elizabeth lavished rewards on all her partisans; she 
ennobled all the grenadiers of the regiment of Préobrajenski, 
and the common soldiers obtained the rank of lieutenants, 
a dangerous lure to present to an ungovernable soldiery, 
too often disposed to traffic with the crown, and sacrifice 
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their duty to their interests. Lestocq, named first cour 
physician and privy councillor, a title which gave him the 
rank of general, was afterwards exiled. 

Having obtained the throne by an unexpected revolution, 
Elizabeth felt that another revolution might deprive her of 
it. The Duke of Holstein, the son of her eldest Sister, 
had a right to reign before her ; and to prevent a party be. 
ing formed in favour of this prince, then fourteen years of 
age, the empress appointed him her successor, called him 
to her in 1742, and made him abjure Lutherism to embrace 
the Greek religion, the communion of the czars. The 
duke of Holstein, declared grand Duke of Russia, under 
the name of Peter Frederovitz, received from the states 
the oath of allegiance. Elizabeth having, by these orders, 
secured the tranquillity of the interior of her empire, sus. 
tained a war with advantage against the Swedes, and con. 
cluded a peace in 1743. 

A little time before this epoch, a conspiracy had been 
formed against Elizabeth, in the midst of her court. This 
intrigue, directed by the Marquis of Botta, an envoy from 
the Queen of Hungary to Berlin, was discovered by the 
indiscretion and imprudence of the conspirators. They 
received the knout, had the ends of their tongues cut, and 
were sent to Siberia. The queen of Hungary was eager to 
declare, that she had no sharein the plot of her minister, 
and recalled him from Berlin. She had even the policy to 
keep him prisoner for some time in a fortress. 

Elizabeth married her successor to Sophia Augusta, the 
daughter of the reigning prince of Anhalt Zerbst, in 174. 
This princess embraced the Greek rite, and changed ber 
name to that of Catherine Alexiowna, which she has since 
distinguished. 

A war was kindled, in 1754, between France and Eng- 
land. The latter power had entered into an alliance with 
Frederick, king of Prussia, against whom Elizabeth and 
Maria Theresa, of Austria, were united. The Russians 
entered Prussia in 1757, seized Memel, fought the Prue 
sians at Gross-Jadersdorff, remained masters of the field 
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of battle, and pursuing, for three following years, the 
course of their brilliant victories, successively seized on 
Keenigsberg, Crossen, Francfort upon the Oder, entered 
Berlin, made the garrison prisoners, and put the town 
under contribution. In this campaign, the success of the 
Russian generals constantly obtained over the talents of 
the great Frederick. Solticof was the conqueror of this 
hero in the campaign of 1761. The general Roumiantsof 
took Colbert after a long and murderous siege. When the 
news of this conquest arrived at Petersburgh, the empress 
approached the term of her existence; she died the 29th 
December, 1761, aged 52 years; and had reigned twenty. 
Elizabeth was born, came to the throne, and descended to 
the tomb, in the month of December. 

The Russians owe the foundation of the university of 
Moscow, and that of the academy of fine arts, to the em- 
press Elizabeth, In these two establishments, youth are 
instructed at the expence of the state. 

Elizabeth, of an erect and well-proportioned shape, of 
lively and engaging conversation, equalled Catherine her 
mother in grace, and surpassed her in beauty; but she pos- 
sessed not, like Catherine, the strength of mind which 
subjugates and governs. Without yielding to favourites, 
she justified not by her merit the revolution that placed her 
upon the throne. Mixing the most opposite inclinations, 
often impious even in her devotion, she passed from acts of 
religion to shameful licentiousness; and gave herself over 
to an excessive passion for wine. ‘The courtiers surnamed 
her the Merciful, because she had made a vow not to let 
any sentence of death be executed, while she was on the 
throne, and was sometimes seen to shed tears over the 
laurels of her generals, saying—Ah / what value can I at- 
tach toa glory bought with the blood of so many unfortunate 
people? Yet never did more criminals perish from the 
knout, nor submit to the punishment of the tongue cut, 


never did more exiles end their days in the uncultivated 


and frozen deserts of Siberia, than under the reign of 
Elizabeth Petrowna. > . 
YOL. Vill.——g, 1, " 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 





ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS 8 
(Continued from page 88.) 


LETTER XV. 


Tue three goddesses Themis, Astrea, and Nemesis, may 
be said to preside, although in a different manner, over 
the distribution of justice. Themis instructs mankind ip 
the principles of integrity, and inculeates an abhorrence 
of fraud. Her charms captivated Jupiter, who did not 
find the goddess insensible ; and Astrea was the ‘fruit of 
theiramour. This young goddess, who is in fact justice her- 
self, descended to earth to distribute rewards and punish- 
ments in person to her votaries. During the golden age, 
mankind lived in peace and happiness under her sway; 
but, alas! these halcyon days did not last! the votariesof 
Astrea one by one forsook her. The goddess grieved, and 
indignant, still lingered; but, finding at last that all her 
efforts to recall her ungrateful subjects to their allegiance 
were vain, she returned to Olympus. 

Astrea is represented in a plain white robe; her figureis 
noble and majestic ; a fillet covers her eyes, and she holds 
a balance in one hand, while the other grasps a sword. 

Nemesis, the daughter of Jupiter and Necessity, was 
worshipped by the Romans as the goddess who punished 
vice, and rewarded virtue. Whenever they went to wat, 
they sacrificed to her. Particular homage was paid to 
this goddess, whose vengeance, if once provoked, was 
sure, however long delayed, to fall at last. 
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Let us now, my dear Charlotte, take a peep at the rural 
; at the head of whom we must place Pan. The de- 
scent of this god is very uncertain; some say that Penelope, 
though outwardly so cold to her numerous wooers, was in 
reality kind to one of them, and that Pan was the fruit of 
their amour, While others declare, that Mercury and Pe- 
nelope were his parents, and that he was born before Pe- 
nelope became the wife of Ulysses, At. all.events, Pene- 
lope never owned him ; and I think you will not wonder at 
it when I describe his figure. 

His face would not have been frightful, were it not that 
he had the horns. of a goat; but his coarse and muscular 
figure was truly hideous ; his. skin was spotted to his waist, 
and his legs and thighs were covered with hair; he had 
the feet and tail of a goat; and along, matted, neglected 
beard shaded his ample breast. 

Would you conceive, my Charlotte, that Pan could ever 
have proved a successful lover! He had, however, the 
good fortune to captivate the nymph Echo, by whom he 
had a daughter named Iringes; and under the figure of a 
shepherd, he gained the affections. of the nymph Dryape. 

Constancy formed ne part of this god’s character; he 
saw, and he was charmed with the fair Syrinx, who re- 
pulsed him with disdain. Pan, nothing daunted, conti- 
nued to urge his suit; and one day, meeting the nymph 
in a shady grove, he became so pressing, that the affrighted 
Syrinx flew from him, till her progress was. stopped by a 
river. She paused in despair; and Pan, who was within 
a few paces of her, thought his triumph certain; but Sy- 
rinx, aS a last resource, besought the Naiades ta preserve 
her honour, even at the loss of her life; and they changed 
her into a bundle of reeds, at the very moment Pan 
reached out his arms. to clasp her. 

Repentant too late of his rashness, and gricved at the 
fate of his beautiful mistress, Pan stood in silent conster- 
nation. The wings of Zephyr, who was passing at the 
moment, slightly agitated the reeds over which he flew, 
and a low, musical sound instantly issued from them. 
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“Cruel Syrinx!” exclaimed Pan, upon whose ear the 
plaintive sound struck like the dying sighs of the nymph, 
“in depriving me for ever of thyself, thou hast at leas 
put it in my power to preserve a remembrance of thee, 
which will immortalize thy fate.” He stooped, and, cyt. 
ting some reeds of unequal lengths, formed them into , 
pipe, the soft melody of which rendered him such a fg. 
vourite with the nymphs, that he became quickly consoled 
for the fate of Syrinx. 

It was not, however, the fair sex alone that Pan cop. 
quered; the Gauls once made an irruption into Greece, 
under the command of a leader named Brennus, who was 
famed for intrepidity. The inhabitants of Delphos, seeing 
their city about to be plundered, addressed their prayers 
to Pan, who, moved by their supplications, struck the 
hearts of Brennus and his followers with a sudden and 
causeless terror, which induced them to betake themselves 
to flight, in the middle of the night. The {inhabitants, 
who fancied that the next morning would see their city 
given up to pillage, found themselves unexpectedly deli- 
vered from their invaders ; and, in gratitude to Pan, they 
styled the terror which he had sent upon their foes a panic, 

Pan is represented with an oaken staff in one hand, and 
with the other he applies to his mouth his pipe of reeds, 
the music of which is said to delight even the gods. 

Milk and honey, which were offered in a shepherd's 
bottle, were the customary sacrifices to Pan; who was 
particularly honoured in Arcadia. 

Sylvanus ranks next to Pan among the rural deities; he 
presides over the woods, and it is from him that the class 
of inferior rural gods, called Sylvans, take their name. 
Sylvanus is represented as an old man, of diminutive sta- 
ture, and with the feet of a goat. He carries a branch of 
cypress in his hand, in memory of Cyparissus, a youth 
whom he was extremely attached to. This youth hada 
favourite stag, of which he was very fond; Sylvanus by 
chance destroyed it ; and Cyparissus was so much affected 
by its loss, thathe died of grief, 
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The merry old Silenus must be placed next to Sylvanus. 
This god was the tutor, and constant companion of Bac- 
chus. The poets tell us, he was very seldom sober; but 
his gaiety and good humour rendered him a general fa- 
vourite. He was fond of raillery ; but, unlike the cynic 
Momus, his jests were without gall. Silenus distinguished 
himself in the war between the giants and the gods, in 
which he fought valiantly for Jupiter. It is said, that the 
Thunderer, in recompence, placed the ass on which Silenus 
rode during the combat, among the stars. 

His companions are the satyrs, who regard him both as 
a masterand a parent. They generally attended his foot- 
steps, and were always at hand to save him from the ef- 
fects of his drunken frolics. 

Silenus is represented as an old man with a bald head, 
and very large ears. He is sometimes seen riding upon an 
ass, at others, he supports himself by leaning upon a 
staff. 

I shall dispatch the sylvans, the satyrs, and the fauns, 
ina few words. They all resemble each other in figure, 
and certainly nothing can well be more hideous; with the 
bodies of men, they have the horns, feet, legs, and tails 
of goats. As to the actions ascribed to these divinities, 
delicacy forbids all mention of them; suffice it to say, that 
ihe swains worshipped them through fear, because if any 
luckless wight who had taken a cup too much, chanced to 
meet one of them, the small remains of sense which wine had 
sparéd, always left him as soon as the hideous god looked 
npon him. And the unwary shepherdess, who fell into 
the power of a faun, sylvan, or satyr, had still greater 
horrors to dread. 

Priapus, Aristeus, and Terminus, are also rural gods, 
The first is the son of Venus and Bacchus, born at Lamp- 
sacus. His mother, shocked at his deformity, disowned 
him even from his birth. He found more favour, however, 
in the eyes of the fair dames of Lampsacus; but their 
husbands, indignant at their partiality for him, banished 
him from the city. The eommands of the oracle induced 
N3 
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them, however, to recall him, and he was from that time 
worshipped as the God of Gardens. 

Priapus is represented as excessively deformed ; he wears 
a wreath of herbs, and carries a sickle in his hand. 

Aristeus owes his birth to Apollo and Cyrene. He was 
placed by the ancients among the rural deities, because he 
taught mankind how to draw oil from the olive, and als 
shewed them the use of honey. This god occasioned the 
death of the beautiful Eurydice, wife of Orpheus; capii- 
vated by her charms, he pursued her with an ardour which 
she repulsed with disdain; but one day, meeting her un. 
expectedly, she fled from him into a wood, and, in the 
hurry of her flight, trod upon a serpent; the sting of this 
reptile caused her death. The nymphs, who tenderly 
loved Eurydice, destroyed the bees of Aristeus, in revenge 
for her death. This loss grieved him very much, and he 
consulted an oracle how to repair it. The oracle advised 
him to sacrifice to the manes of Eurydice, which he did, 
by offering to her shade four beautiful bulls, and as many 
heifers. His offering was accepted; for a swarm of bees 
issued from the carcases of the bulls. 

Orpheus, distracted at the loss of his beloved Eurydice, 
formed the bold resolution of going in quest of her to the 
dominions of Pluto. Being the son of Apollo, by the 
Muse Calliope, he inherited from his parents the art of har- 
mony. He had received from Apollo a harp, on which he 
played with such wondrous skill, that the most savage 
beasts became tame and gentle while they listened to him. 
Taking with him this harp, he descended into hell, and, 
by means of its delightful strains, passed safely, ,till he ar- 
rived in the presence of Pluto; on whom, as well as his 
quoen, his music produced an effect the most favourable 
to his wishes. They restored to him his beloved Eurydice, 
upon condition, that he should conduct her shade to the 
upper regions without once looking at her, till he had 
passed the confines of hell. 

He accepted the condition gladly; but can you wonder 
that he could not keep it? Already had they nearly com 
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pleted their dismal journey ; a faint gleam of light gave Or- 
pheus an assurance that they approached the earth; at that 
moment his resolution gave way; he turned, and caught a 
last look of his wife ; for her shade instantly vanished! Or- 
pheus mourned her loss so sincerely, that he determined 
to remain always a widower. The Bacchantes, captivated 
by his manly graces, tried all means to induce him to 
change his resolution, and finding their efforts ineffectual, 
tore him to pieces. 

But to return to the rural gods: Terminus, who was the 
god of land-marks, was represented always by a square 
stone, or a log of wood; the Romans sacrificed to him the 
first fruits of corn, and wafers made of flour; but they never 
offered up the lives of animals. The festivals of Terminus 
were always celebrated upon the last day of the year. 
Adieu! my fair cousin, believe me always 

Your 
CLERMONT. 





(To be continued.) 


MARTIN CHASTELAIN, 


A propicy, was born at Warwich, in Flanders. He was 
blind from his birth, and yet he was a most excellent me- 
chanic: he made organs, violins, and Spinnets: he could 
tune them, and play on them. On being asked one day, 
what object he wished most to see, he said, ‘‘ Colours ; be- 
cause I have an idea of others by the finger.” ‘‘ Should 
you not Jike,” says one, “‘ rather to see the sky?” “ No,” 
replied the blind man, “ I would rather touch it.” 

This story reminds us of a blind man, to whom M, Ro- 
hault wished to communicate an idea of light. This illus- 
trious philosopher, after a long and elaborate discourse, 
despaired of penetrating his understanding on this subject ; 
when, in the midst of his efforts, he was interrupted by this 
question of the blind man’s— “Is not light made of the 
same materials as sugar ?” 
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A MYSTERY DEVELOPED; 


OR, THE 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE COUNTESS OF CAMBRIA, 
(Concluded from page 97.) 


CHAP. IX. 


THe down upon which the unhappy Countess reposed 
was but too often strewed with thorns; but never had she 
passed so disturbed a night as the one which succeeded 
the conversation I have just related. After a struggle with 
her feelings, which a mother only can appreciate, she 
wrote to summon her friend, Mr. W—-—; he came in- 
stantly; and the weeping Countess desired him to tell 
her, what he thought she was called upon to do to complete 
the sacrifice exacted of her. 

In consequence of his suggestions, she announced to 
the Earl, and to Lady Charlotte, her intended departure. 
From the Earl it met with no opposition; but Lady Char- 
lotte received the news with astonishment and dismay. 

The Countess proposed to return to her native country, 
and pass a short time with her brother, whom she had not 
seen since her youthful days; but she could not endure 
the thought of returning to her native country for a long 
period. She had quitted it the aflianced bride of a man, 
whose exalted rank was his least recommendation in her 
eyes, hope tinged the future with her most dazzling hues, 
and the youthful Countess, whose every wish was gratified 
by the union she had formed, saw before her a bright per- 
spective of happiness without alloy. Alas! the scene was 
now sadly changed! A widowed wife, a mother without 
the consolations of a mother, the unfortunate Caroline felt 
it impossible to become, under those circumstances, 4 80 
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journer in her native land for any length of time. Pas- 
sionately attached to the arts, she thought that a tour 
through Greece and Italy would, by affording her oppor- 
tunities of indulging her fondness for them, sooth her sor- 
rows; and, previous to her quitting England, she an- 
nounced publicly her intention to devote some years to 
travelling. 

This step, which was, on the part of the public, totally 
unexpected, opened many mouths against the unfortunate 
Countess. ‘“*‘ Why,” said the censorious, “ why should she 
wish to leave a country which has given her every proof 
of devotion, and a daughter whom she adores, and with 
whose sight she must, in spite of the most rigid opposition 
on the part of the —— and ——, be occasionally blessed? 
Why, if the marked neglect with which some members 
of her family continue to treat her, render her residence 
in London painful to her feelings, does she not fix it else- 
where? In any part of the United Kingdoms, she cannot 
fait to assemble round her those chosen few, whose at- 
tachment and fidelity render them worthy of her confidence. 
She has hitherto supported the neglect of which she com- 
plains not only with fortitude, but magnanimity, why should 
itnow be more oppressive to her feelings than it was years 
ago, when her sensibilities must, in the common order of 
things, have been more acute?” These observations are 
plausible ; they were industriously circulated; and, as 
nine out of ten will not take the trouble of judging for 
themselves, they were not without weight. 

The Countess was aware that the step which she medi- 
tated taking, would lower her in the public estimation; 
but regard for the repose of her daughter, forbade all ex- 
planation of her motives, since the only thing which sup- 
ported Lady Charlotte under the separation, was the be- 
lief that it was her mother’s voluntary act. This idea 
could not indeed subdue her regrets, but it at least alle- 
viated them. 

Of what heroism is not a truly affectionate mother capa- 
ble. Caroline could not have suffered more, had death, in 
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its most terrific form, approached her, than she did jy 
writing to announce her intended departure to her d 

ter, Let those who question the truth of this assertion, 
put themselves for a moment in her place ; she had but ong 
happiness on earth, and that she saw herself obliged to mr, 
sign apparently through her own free will. She was to 
plead a wish for amusement, for change of scene; ag jf 
those things were for a moment to be put in competition 
with even the occasional sight of her daughter. “ Oh!’ 
exclaimed she, as she subscribed, with a trembling hand, 
this letter so foreign to her heart, ‘‘ may heaven grant, that 
this last, this most bitter of all my sacrifices, may be the 
means of restoring my child to peace.” 

Most generous, most disinterested of beings! you 
prayer was accomplished. The lovely and innocent ob} 
ject of your maternal solicitude was deceived by circum. 
stances into a belief, that you had found tranquillity, if 
not happiness; she surmised not that the letters whieh 
reached her from the different countries you visited, fa 
from being the spontaneous effusions of your affectionate 
heart, were often copied from originals wetted by bittet 
tears. 

I shall not attempt to paint the sorrow which the depar 
ture of the Countess occasioned in the limited circle wh 
were honoured with her friendship and esteem; but on 
fact I cannot forbear to record, because it evinces hov 
much her benevolence had endeared her to the lower clas 
in her own immediate neighbourhood: She had several pen 
sioners, and her first care, on deciding to leave England 
was to send to these people an assurance, that they shoul 
receive regularly the allowance which she had been accus 
tomed te give them. But this assurance, consoling as i 
was, could not repress their grief for the loss of the 
adored benefactress ; and their artless and evident sorrov 
on her departure, was a sufficient proof, if one had - 
wanting, of the benevolence of her heart. 

Itis not the intention of the writer of these memoirs t 
follow the illustrious Caroline through her tour, which sh 
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commenced afer a short visit to he native country ; ey 
fice it to say, that as all she sought was to acquire informa- 
tion, and to gratify her literary taste, she avoided all pa- 
rade and ostentation; but she had the deep mortification 
of finding that even the voluntary banishment which she 
had imposed upon herself, could not induce her enemies to 
let her rest in peace, They contrived to give a false colour 
to her every action, and even when she at length settled in 
Italy, calumny, which had been silenced by the openness 
of her conduct in England, sought to find in her most in- 
nocent actions matter for censure and animadversion, 

In Italy, as in England, her charities have been bound- 
less; but as her enemies have failed here in propagating 
the belief that her most charitable deeds sprang from guilty 
motives, they have tried to represent some of her best ac- 
tions there as proceeding from the same source. Thus 
her attachment to the descendants of a noble, but unfor- 
tunate family were represented to spring from a criminal 
partiality; and her having taken in her suite the boy whom 
she had adopted, and who is now a fine young man, was 
also made a handle for the revival of those:infamous re- 
ports, which had long been consigned to oblivion. It 
seemed as if an evil planet had presided at the birth of this 
unhappy, persecuted Countess, that even her most innocent 
and praiseworthy actions were to be converted into a 
means of drawing censure upon her; but these calumnies 
are not believed even by those who circulate them, and the 
innocent object of them enjoys the greatest and sweetest 
consolation which this-world can bestow—the consciousness 
of innocence, 

This consciousness supports her under circumstances 
which might terrify the most courageous female mind, [| 
do not allude to the well-known fact of her being sur- 
rounded by spies, because she was, when in England, in 
a similar situation; but it is certain that, by whatever 
means they gained admittance, some armed men did suc- 
ceed in getting into her house in the dead of night; they 
had nearly reached her bedchamber when they were dis- 
covered, and fired at by one of her domestics. These vil- 
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lains succeeded, however, in making their escape; and 
what their real object was, must ever remain one of those 
mysteries which we cannot wish to penetrate. 

When the Countess was told of this daring attempt, she 
changed colour, and remained silent. The noise made by 
the ruffians had roused the greater part of her household; 
and her youthful profegé expressed vehemently his indig. 
nation at this infamous attempt. ‘“ Hold!” cried the 
Countess, “ we know not whether their object was plunder 
or assassination; if the latter, let us bless divine Provyj. 
dence for our escape, and leave those unhappy beings to 
its justice.” She was firm in refusing to let the villains be 
pursued ; but she rewarded most liberally the attached do- 
mestic, who had prevented their effecting the infernal 
purpose for which they had penetrated into her house. 

From the time that this event happened, the Countess 
has been cautious whom she admits to her presence ; but 
it has made no alteration in her mode of life; she has col- 
lected around her a society composed chiefly of people 
respectable for their talents and their virtues, rather thay 
their rank, although she has in her suite several not less 
distinguished by their birth than their virtues. 

She has fixed her residence in the finest part of Italy; 
music, poetry, painting, and literary conversation, form 
her enjoyments, or rather her occupations ; for enjoyment 
is to her almost a word without a meaning. Yet I am 
wrong to say so; the letters of her beloved daughter have 
always the power to chase every selfish sorrow from her 
bosom ; and she endeavours, in forming the happiness of 
those by whom she is surrounded, in incessant occupation, 
and in wandering through those classic regions, so interest- 
ing to every lover of the arts, to alleviate the keen and 
undeserved affliction which has clouded the morning and 
noon of her life. 

May her efforts be successful, may she at length find that 
peace which ought ever to attend on virtues such as her's! 
this will be always the first, the most ardent prayer of her 
nnknown, but disinterested, and attached friend, 

ANONYMOUS. 
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BARTHELMY 
ON THE BANKS OF THE LOIRE. 


COC PIOF 


AN ANECDOTE. 


NoTHING can give a higher idea of the charms and aid- 
vantages of friendship, than when we perceive it to sub- 
sist with warmth and sincerity between the man of power 
and the man of letters. In such an alliance, the benefit is 
reciprocal; for the lustre of character, which should dig- 
nify persons in exalted stations, is-reflected and augmented 
by the eulogiums of men of learning and genius; while, 
on the other hand, literary talent might be buried in ob- 
scurity, but for the fostering patronage of the rich and 
powerful. 

Such was the nature of the intimacy of the Duke de 
Choiseul with the celebrated author of Anacharsis. That - 
minister, honoured with the entire confidence of his sove- 
reign, and who held such powerful influence over the des- 
tiny of France, felt the want of a true friend, a prudent 
guide to assist him in steering the helm of politics, and this 
friend he found in the Abbé Barthelmy ; that able historian 
to whom we are indebted for one of the finest monuments 
of literature which the eighteenth century can boast; in that 
indefatigable writer, who employed thirty years in arrang- 
ing the materials, and writing the history of ancient Greece, 
from the foundation of Athens to the reign of Alexander, 
It was by the aid of the judicious counsel and important 
information of the Abbé, that the duke de Choiseul dis- 
tinguished himself so conspicuously in his embassy to 
Vieuna, and in the famous freaty of peace in 1763. It was 
to him he owed that elevation of character and knowledge 
of human nature, which made him so dear to his prince 
VOL VIIL.—=S. le 0 
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pe 
and so necessary tothe people. It was to him above ajj 
that he was indebted for the number of friends and the ho. 
nourable consolations which attended him even in exile, 
when the vast power with which he was invested excited 
the jealousy of rivals, who failed not to represent, that he 
made an improper use of the authority he held, and robbed 
him of the confidence of his king, and the favours he had 
enjoyed, 

The duke de Choiseul having retired to his estate ip 
Chanteloup, situated near the town of Amboise, on the 
banks of the Loire, all the people of consequence in France, 
all the nobility and eminent characters of different nations, 
made a point of visiting this extraordinary man, who, by 
his magnificent hospitality, his wit, and elegance of man- 
ners, still retained hig former appearance of grandeur, and 
scarcely appeared to have lost an atom of his power. The 
Abbé Barthelmy, who, during twenty years, had never been 
separated from his illustrious friend, felt but the more ten- 
derly attached to him in the hour of his disgrace, and ac- 
companied him with avidity to Chanteloup, that delightful 
retreat, so congenial to his taste and to his studics. The 
duke having, in compliance with his earnest wish, dis- 
pensed with his attendance at his evening parties, and al- 
lowing him the free indulgence of his retired habits, Bar- 
thelmy usually retreated to his apartment at an early hour, 
devoted a few hours to his admirable work, and, after a 
night of calm repose, arose with the sun, and arraying him- 
selfin a simple frock-coat of gray cloth, took his fishing tackle 
in his hand, and with a basket slung on his shoulder, which 
contained his baits and a frugal dinner, wandered along 
the banks of the Loire, till he found a spot suited to his 
purpose, where, beneath the shade of a willow, or poplar, 
he could seat himself, and pursue his diversion with success. 
Then, returning to the chateau, he would distribute the 
fish he had taken among the villagers whom he chanced to 
meet, ascend to his apartment, and soon after, make his 
appearance in the grand saloon with renovated health and 
spirits, and all the elegant ease of a finished courtier. 
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Among the persons of distinction, who were in habits ot 
intimacy with the duke de Choiseul, Barthelmy had par- 
ticularly distinguished M. Ducluzel, Intendant of the dis- 
trict of ‘Tours, a man of most amiable manners and un- 
blemished reputation. A particular friendship was soon 
established between them, and Barthelmy with pleasure 
undertook the charge of superintending the education of 
M. Ducluzel’s eldest daughter, a young lady whose beauty 
was only equalled by the rare perfections of her mind. 

The high literary reputation of Barthelmy, his dignified 
manner and retired habits at first inspired his young pupil 
with a certain degree of awe; but the gentle tones of his 
voice, the urbanity of his smile, and the modesty with 
which he concealed his profound erudition and imparted 
his instructions, soon inspired her with confidence, and 
Barthelmy soon was regarded by her with the respectful 
deference and the warm affection of asecond parent. The 
most amiable confidence was established between them, 
and Barthelmy, not only guided her studies, but by his 
powerful influence directed every impulse of her heart, and 
indulgently shared its artless secrets. 

It was customary at ‘Tours for the Intendant, in the ab- 
sence of the Governor, to give fétes to the principal inhabi- 
tants and the military quartered in the district, or in gar- 
rison. M. Ducluzel, whose fortune was immense, spare:| 
no expence in rendering these fétes brilliant and attractive, 
his lovely daughters of themselves proved magnets almost 
irresistible. 

M. Duclazel, who had passed part of the summer at 
Chanteloup, now returned to prepare for the magnificent 
annual féte of St. Louis, and the Abbé, every day more 
strongly attached to his young pupil, and anxious to sec 
her ornamenting the brilliant circle, which this féte would 
draw around her, accepted the invitation of her father, and 
accompanied them to ‘Tours. The usual residence of 
Mademoiselle Ducluzel during the summer was the mo- 
nastery of St. Céme, situate about half a mile from the 
town, the grounds appertaining to which reached to the 
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banks of the Loire. At a small distance from this agree. 
able retreat, stood the Chateau du Plessis les Tours, built 
by Louis XI. Barthelmy, ever searching with eagerness 
for any subject which offered to his view those historical 
traces which he turned to such admirable account, was 
delighted with an opportunity of visiting that gloomy fa. 
bric, whose massive walls and subterraneous dungeons 
brought to recollection the crimes of that suspicious and 
sanguinary monarch, who sacrificed to his groundless ap- 
prehensions his most devoted friends, and his most faith- 
ful subjects. 

To divert his mind from these painful remembrances, 
Barthelmy passed on to the other side of the Loire, where 
were the pleasant hills of St. Cyr, the spot rendered re- 
markable by the interview which there took place in 1389 
between Henry the Third and the young king of Navarre, 
when he afforded such a touching proof of his love for 
France, by coming with his confederates to offer his ser- 
vices to their monarch. The grateful memory of the Trou- 
badour king gave animation to the scene, diversified and 
charming as it was by nature. This was the favourite 
evening haunt of Barthelmy; his mornings he still devoted 
to his favourite pursuit. One day, it was that which pre- 
ceded the féte which was to be given at the house of the 
Intendant, as he was passing through a small plantation 
which lay in the way to his place cf destination, he heard 
the voices of two people in animated discourse on the 
subjects of his new work, “‘ The Travels of Anacharsis 
the Younger in Greece.” Impelled by the curiosity natural 
to an author, he paused a moment to hear their observa- 
tions; and gently putting aside some boughs which im- 
peded his view of the speakers, discovered two young 
officers seated on the ground, one of whom held in his 
hand a volume of the work. ‘‘ Come,” said one of them, 
“let us see if the second volume is equal to the first; what 
a pleasure itis to read this enchanting history on the very 
spot where the shadow of the fourth Henry seems to smile 
on us, and encourage us to proceed.” ‘‘ What I admire 
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most in the author,” observed the other, “is that he puts 
his reader actually in the scene with the great characters 
of whom he speaks.” Again they resumed the narrative, 
and read aloud the part that relates the death of Epami- 
nondas, nor could they restrain their tears from flowing 
with those of the friends of that hero, and would fain have 
retarded the fatal moment which terminated a life so glo- 
rious; but when victory was announced, they were wound 
up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by the last words 
of that great man, who even then, in the pangs of death, 
exclaimed, “‘ I have lived long enough!” Barthelmy lost 
not a word of their discourse; how gratifying to him was 
this ingenuous praise, those natural emotions! In con- 
templating these young eulogists, he forgot his intention of 
fishing; his thoughts were in Greece; in imagination, he 
was receiving the last sigh of the Theban hero. 

Meanwhile, the morning was far advanced, and Bar- 
thelmy, as well as the young officers, had neglected his 
duty; Mademoiselle Ducluzel attended to no purpose ; for 
her tutor did not appear to give his usual lessons, and was 
filled with surprise and alarm at an omission so contrary 
to his accustomed regularity. The young officers at length 
feeling the rays of the sun darting perpendicularly upon 
their heads, began to think of the hour ; but being in their 
morning undress, neither had brought a watch. Starting 
hastily up, they perceived Barthelmy, and, little imagining 
thata person in the homely garb of a fisherman could be 
the celebrated author of “ Anacharsis,” the favourite of 
the Duke de Choiseul, they accosted him familiarly, and 
requested to know the time of day. Barthelmy, looking 
at the sun, replied, that it must be just noon. ‘* Noon!” 
repeated one of them, with an altered countenance ; ‘‘ we 
shall be too late for parade.” ‘ Look out for an arrest 
then,” cried the other ; “ you know how inflexible our ma- 
jor is, and we shall be punished for this first transgression 
with the same severity as if we were old offenders.” ‘ It 
is no jesting matter,” returned his companion; “ you know 
the ball is to-morrow, and I shall lose all the happiness 
03 
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I anticipated.” ‘“ Aye, you will be denied the pleasure 
of dancing with your charmer, and.I that of being intro. 
duced to the celebrated Barthelmy. Little does he ima. 
gine, that the two officers of our regiment, who most 
anxiously desire that honour, will be prevented by the 
simple fault of being too much fascinated by his works to 
attend to their duty.” 

Barthelmy listened to them with a suppressed smile, and 
the young officers, turning from him, with hasty steps, re- 
traced their way to the town, where they found their ap. 
prehensions verified ; they were too late for the parade; 
and the commanding officer, a man of harsh manners, and 
a strict disciplinarian, ordered them immediately to be put 
under arrest. 

Barthelmy, on his part, was not idle; he made all pos- 
sible haste back to the house of M. Ducluzel, where quickly 
resuming his ecclesiastical habit, he begged his friend to 
lend him the carriage for an hour or two. ‘“ Why, good 
god! what ails you, Monsieur l’Abbé?” exclaimed M. 
Ducluzel ; “what pressing business have you in hand! 
has any thing happened?” ‘“ Nothing, nothing—a most 
strange adventure though! I must not suffer those amia- 
ble youths to be punished upon my account.” ‘ What 
amiable youths, my friend? I do not understand you.” 
“The major is inflexible, they said.” ‘‘ What major! 
really, my friend, you alarm me, I never knew you so in- 
coherent before.” ‘‘ No matter; I hear the carriage, I 
have not a moment to lose.” So saying, with all the eager 
alacrity of youth, he hurried down stairs, and drove to the 
house of the major of the regiment to which the young offi- 
cers belonged. 

‘Whom shall I announce?” demanded the servant. 
“ A stranger,” was his reply, and he was ushered into the 
presence of the major. ‘‘ Monsieur,” said he, “ among 
the officers who have the honour of serving under you, 
are there not two young men who were missing at parade 
this morning?” “ It is true, sir, and I have just put them 
under arrest for eight days.” “1 am sorry for that, major, 
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as I am the person who seduced them from their duty.” 
* You, Monsieur l’Abbé! I can scarcely conceive that pos- 
sible; 1 should rather have expected a person of your ap- 
pearance and sacred calling would have acted quite the 
reverse.” ‘‘ Nothing, however, is more true; will you 
jisten tome while I explain?” He then related all the par- 
ticulars. “‘ How,” cried the major, ‘‘is it M. Barthelmy 
that ] have the honour to receive?’ My two young officers 
could not have found a more able advocate, a more elo- 
quent pleader in their behalf; I find it necessary to be 
strict and impartial in my discipline, and though I should 
probably have done the same, had I been in their place, 
{ must not countenance a breach of duty which, tolerated 
in them, might prove a dangerous precedent; to oblige you, 
however, I will reduce the term of their punishment from 
eight days to three.” “I thank you,” replied Barthelmy, 
“but even this favour will not satisfy me.” ‘ What would 
you desire more?” “ Allow me to remain your prisoner 
for these three days, either in the place of, or in the society 
of my young readers,” “I see plainly, Monsieur l’Abbé,”’ 
replied the major, “‘ that Ihave no chance with you. Since 
this is your wish, I must protest, I have neither inclination 
nor authority to retain prisoner for three days the illustri- 
ous guide of the young Anacharsis. The officers shall be 
liberated, sir; I believe that is your desire?” Barthelmy 
made his acknowledgments with his usual grace, and re- 
turned well pleased with the success of his application. 
When he returned to St. Come, he persisted in concealing 
the motive of his recent journey; and, as he had bound 
the major to secrecy, had no fear of the young oflicers 
knowing the obligation they were underto him, The eve- 
ning of the féte arrived, and the spacious mansion of 
M. Ducluzel was crowded with noble visitors, who all 
anxiously pressed forward to be presented to the celebrated 
author of a work which had already been read and admired 
by every person of knowledge, taste, and learning ; 
among the most eager, were the two young officers, who 
were no sooner presented to, and saluted by him, than they 
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were struck with his resemblance to the fisherman, whom 
they had accosted the day before, and whose appearance 
even then had interested them. 

Barthelmy, confused by their attentive observation, was 
scarcely master of himself; he replied to their compli- 
mentary addresses with affability, and even with more than 
ordinary energy ; for he knew them to be sincere; but he 
withdrew hastily, almost abruptly, from their scrutinizing 
glances, fearful of their recognition. ‘It must be the 
same!” said one to the other; “ the intimacy of M. Du- 
cluzel with this noble author, the inflexibility of the major 
so suddenly and unexpectedly vanquished, the vicinity of 
the spot where, we were reading, it could be only the Abbé 
Barthelmy that has done us this service.” Full of this idea, 
the young men contrived to watch all his movements dur- 
ing the evening, and soon found their conjectures just; 
for Barthelmy, in reply to an address from the major, not 
imagining he was overheard, said, “ Confess, major, that 
it would have been too severe a punishment for those two 
amiable young men, to have deprived them of the pleasures 
of this evening merely for having forgotten a few minutes 
in reading Anacharsis.” 

“Tis he! tis he!” they exclaimed audibly, in a tone 
that turned all eyes upon the Abbé, and in a moment, they 
ran to embrace their deliverer. The adventure was soon 
made public to the whole assembly, many of whom knew 
not which to.admire most, the enthusiasm and sensibility 
of the young men, or the active gratitude of the Abbé. 
An intimacy of the most affecting kind, was established 
between Barthelmy and his young readers, who mutually 
promised never to forget the reading of Anacharsis on the 
lovely banks of the Loire. 
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(Continued from page 85.) 











* Sir, 
“We are fully sensible of the delicacy of feeling with 
which you were actuated in endeavouring to conceal from 
us a circumstance, which must, in no slight degree, have 
increased the obligation my niece and myself are under 
to you, an obligation which we shall be ever most forward 
to acknowledge by actions as well as words. In attempt- 
ing to make any pecuniary return, I am convinced, I 
should be offering you an insult; but, as I am a woman 
of plain, unvarnished manners, and am moreover pos- 
sessed of some experience in worldly matters, I know to 
a certainty, that a young man, situated as you are, can- 
not but be under occasional embarrassments, from which 
a real friend must be anxious to extricate him; and I 
should consider it mere romantic bombast, were I to con- 
tent myself with professions of gratitude, while I possess the 
means of affording you more substantial proofs of it; I 
have, therefore, taken the liberty of sending a small in- 
closure, which you may either consider as a loan, or accept 
as the grateful offering of an obliged friend, (mind, how- 
ever, it must, for the present, be accepted in one way, or 
the other). Should any further service be found necessary, 
or deemed acceptable, you have a claim, which I shall 
most gladly admit ; and, with sincere wishes for your hap- 
piness, and future prosperity, remain 
“ Your obliged, 


“ MARTHA FLUDYER.” 
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The inclosure alluded to was a bank-note for fifty 
pounds; and, though my pride was deeply wounded to be 
thus forced to accept a pecuniary reward for a mere act 
of humanity, I feared that an attempt to return it would 
only subject me to her displeasure and contempt; and, in 
fact, my necessities just at that time rendered it so very 
acceptable, that I might justly exclaim, in the words of 
Shakspeare’s apothecary, ‘* My poverty, but not my will 
consents,” 

{ now discharged the several petty debts which I had 
unwillingly contracted; and returned to my literary avo. 
eations with renovated spirits; for it was no longer the 
drudgery of necessity, but an employment in which plea. 
sure was united with profit; and I was in hopes that | 
should, in a short time, acquire sufficient fame as an au- 
thor to prevent me from the necessity of again seeking a 
dependant situation. With this idea, I commenced dra 
matist; and passed, I may truly say, some of my happiest 
hours in composing a piece for the stage, in the progress of 
which, I deluded myself with the most flattering anticipa- 
tions of success. From these pleasing reveries of future 
greatness, I was roused by an event as unexpected as un- 
welcome. Mrs. Milbanke, my kind and worthy hostess, 
was suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit, and expired 
before any arrangement of her affairs could be made. 
Upon enquiring of her niece, I found that the deceased had 
no other surviving relatives ; and Theodosia, being wholly 
unacquainted with the forms, &c. entreated me to take 
upon myself the necessary arrangements, and disposal of 
her little property. ‘Though almost equally ignorant, I 
exerted myself to the utmost, and had the satisfaction to 
find, that, after the disposal of her aunt’s effects, a trifle 
remained sufficient for the immediate necessities of the 
afflicted girl, 

But a new source of uneasiness soon presented itself; 
for Theodosia, instead of getting the better of her grief 
for the loss of her aunt, appeared daily and hourly te sink 
into a deeper despondency of mind; I repeatedly urged 
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her to seek some asylum, where, by the exertion of what 
talents she possessed, she might obtain a comfortable live- 
lihood; but she answered me only with tears, sighs, and 
a melancholy shake of the head. My egregious vanity 
again took the alarm, and I suspected, that, in Theodosia, 
| had met with a second Caroline Markham; and fear 
of being confirmed in this suspicion, chained my tongue ; 
I was become, in spite of myself, her protector, and, 
though I felt no tender emotions rise within my bosom, 
during the friendly and familiar intercourse which now un- 
avoidably took place between us, I certainly felt for her 
a degree of interest which forbade my treating her 
with incivility or neglect. The secret, however, was at 
last divulged, and the disclosure filled me with regret 
and consternation. Theodosia, previous to my arrival in 
town, had formed an attachment which was imprudent in 
the outset, and unfortunate in its termination. The ob- 
ject of this attachment was a young man, who lodged in 
her aunt’s house, and whose dissipated conduct had in- 
censed his parents against him so much, as to induce them 
to withhold from him their countenance and support. Dur- 
ing his residence at Mrs. Milbanke’s, he had paid Theo- 
dosia those attentions which irresistably engage the affec- 
tions of young and inexperienced females, nor ceased, 
until he had obtained the basest advantage over her credu- 
lous inexperience; it was then, and not till then, that he 
acknowledged how he was circumstanced, and that the 
rank of his family was such as to preclude the possibility 
of his marrying her, even should a reconciliation take 
place. 

Theodosia, though dismayed, loved her betrayer too 
well to reproach him, and, consoled by his assurances 
of making her his wife, should he ever become indepen- 
dent, she concealed the whole transaction from her aunt, 
and kept up her spirits to the very day of his departure 
for India, at which place, he had accepted an appointment 
procured for him by a friend; his subsequent neglect, how- 
ever, filled her with alarm; for he bad ceased to answer 
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her letters; and a period of shame and suffering was now 
approaching which she could hardly look forward to with 
the fortitude required. At her request, I now undertook 
to write to, and remonstrate with him on the cruelty of 
his neglect; but ere an answer could be received, or any 
assistance obtained, even were he favourably disposed, a 
considerable time must elapse; and, during that painful 
interval of suspence, I was the only friend to whom she 
could apply for advice or consolation. I found myself 
thus unexpectedly placed in an awkward dilemma; yet 
to desert the poor girl at such a moment of accumulated 
distress was impossible. To preserve her from the sneers 
of her former associates, a temporary retirement was ne. 
cessary; and I accordingly engaged a lodging for her a 
few miles out of town, where I permitted her to assume 
a name, which, though by right my own, I had hitherto 
never borne, having totally disregarded the order of Mr, 
Mackenzie to that effect, as a piece of impertinent advice, 
In this retirement, I visited her every opportunity, and 
supplied every want to the utmost extent of my ability. 

The affectionate gratitude of Theodosia might probably 
in time have excited in my breast a sentiment warmer than 
that of friendship, had not my fastidious notions ‘of fe- 
male virtue led me to hold in abhorrence every deviation 
from propriety, however it might be palliated by concur- 
ring circumstances, or extenuated by subsequent repen- 
tance. 

My finances were now again reduced to a very low ebb; 
but my play was nearly finished, and hope animated me to 
proceed with spirit; still, in consequence of my daily visits 
to Theodosia, a great portion of my time was unavoidably 
lost, and I was obliged to devote many hours to study 
which would otherwise have been allotted to rest. This 
bodily and mental exertion, together with a cold, which I 
had caught returning home one wet evening, brought on 
a complaint which threatened to settle on my lungs, and 
I found it necessary to apply to the medical gentleman who 
was engaged to attend Theodosia. This was a Mr. Dal- 
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ton, a sensible, intelligent man, highly skillful in his pro- 
fession, and (as will be seen hereafter) of a most liberal 
mind. By his desire, I relinquished my studies for a short 
time, and engaged an apartmentin the same house with 
Theodosia, whose confinement was now hourly expected, 
and whose depression of spirits was so great, that my con- 
stant society seemed almost indispensable. 

During one of my solitary strolls, I overtook two ladies 
in earnest conversation ; one of them by accident dropped 
her parasol: without any premeditated idea of gallantry, 
{ mechanically stooped to pick it up, and in turning to pre- 
sent it to her, beheld, with equal surprise and emotion, 
Mrs. Fludyer and her niece. It was evident, by the man- 
ner of both, that the surprise was not mutual; for the lat- 
, ter took the parasol from my hand with a formal, cold, “ I 
thank you, sir;” and Mrs. Fludyer, on my preparing to 
address her, cut me short abruptly, by wishing me a “ good 
morning.” I had now no doubt, that this rudeness was in- 
tentional ; but as I still smarted under the sense of an ob- 
ligation, which I had not now an opportunity of returning, 
, and feared that my silence would bear the imputation of 
| meanness, I persisted in addressing her. ‘I am your 

debtor, madam,” said I, “ and am happy in an opportunity 
of assuring you, that your kind aid was afforded at a moment 
of particular emergency, or I should not have availed my- 
self of your generosity in a way that may perhaps have 
rendered me contemptible in your eyes.” My voice fal- 
tered with weakness and agitation as I spoke, and the hu- 
miliation I really at that moment experienced tinged my 
before pale cheek with a hectic glow. 

“ There requires no apology,” observed Mrs. Fludyer, 
“my wish was to serve you, and I hope I succeeded ; it 
was, m fact, my duty to do so; but, observe, sir, all com- 
munication must cease between us; I acknowledge with 
gratitude, the assistance which we once received from Mr, © 
Singleton; but can admit of no intimacy with Mr. Agin- 
court.” Twas confounded; and, with a haughty bend, the 
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ladies passed on, leaving me unable to articulate a sentenge 
by way of explanation. 

I returned to my lodging in a state of mortification not 
to be described. It was evident, she was, in some degree, 
acquainted with recent events, and must either suppose me 
married, or suspect that I had formed a connection of , 
less honourable nature, while my passing by a differen: 
rame from that under which she had first known me, cer. 
tainly gave the affair an appearance still more suspicious. 
yet, though I felt hurt at appearing in this disadvantageous 
point of view, I could not, with any propriety, attempt a 
vindication that was evidently unsought, and might pro- 
bably be undesired. I-now began to analyse my feelings 
with regard to her niece, with much circumspection. That 
I admired and respected her was certain; that I was anxi- 
ous to be esteemed by her was indisputable; that I felt a 
sensation of uneasiness at her pointed coldness was equally 
undeniable; and that I cherished a secret wish that her 
marked displeasure might have been more the effect of a 
certain degree of interest in my concerns than of perfect in- 
difference was also true; yet could all this amount to what 
is commonly called love? Impossible! I know too little 
of her real character; nothing of her family connections, 
er circumstances; had never been admitted to that com- 
placent familiarity which could enable me to judge whe- 
ther she could ever become to me the object of an ardent 
affection. Yet, somehow or other, she contrived to en- 
gross all my thoughts ;-and I almost lived in the streets, 
that I might, by some fortunate chance, again encounter 
them, and find an opportunity of removing the prejudice 
which I conceived they had unjustly imbibed. In this 
wish, I was unhappily disappointed ; I met them no more; 
and though I endeavoured to reconcile myself with the 
idea, that, under existing circumstances, we could be no- 
thing to each other, the image of Mrs. Fludyer’s niece 
haunted my imagination waking and sleeping, and the dis- 
dainful frown, which lowered on her brow at our last short 
interview, was to me a continued source of uneasiness. 
(To be continued, ) 
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A MORAL TALE. 


(Concluded from page 102.) 


One winter morning, about one o’clock, she was sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of her husband, when she 
little expected him. His gloomy and haggard looks alarmed 
her; and she clasped the child to her bosom with a look of 
dismay. She wore the picture of this unworthy husband, 
suspended by a very valuable gold chain, the gift of her 
father. The picture had just been taken off, and lay on 
the table. He eagerly seized it, and wrested it from the chain. 
“ Spare me this,” exclaimed Mary, stretching out her hand 
forthe picture. “I need it—I must have it,” said Cuth- 
bertson, his sunk eye sparkling with fury. The unhappy 
Mary guessed too readily why it was needed; she imme- 
diately collected her remaining jewels, and gave them into 
his hand, with the chain, retaining only the picture, which 
she hung round her neck by a simple black riband. “ This,” 
she sighed out in broken accents, “ this shall follow me 
tothe grave, the only memorial of your love, of our days 
of happiness !” 

Her words pierced the heart of her guilty husband. His 
clenched hand struck wildly his haggard forehead. ‘‘ Mary, 
[have wronged you, deeply wronged you! Can you for- 
give me?” She laid her little girl on a couch, and fell into 
the arms of her husband. With the most endearing ten- 
derness, she won from him an account of his losses, and got 
some insight into the desperate state of his affairs. Of his 
own once ample fortune, and that which she brought him. 
nothing remained but the house they lived in. “ Let ur, 
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niy dear Charles, sell this house and furniture; let us take 
a small farm in the country, and quit the town for ever!” 

‘* Angelic creature! can you endure this change? can you 
bear the guilty wretch who has ruined all your prospects, 
who has entailed poverty on this little innocent?” 

* Come with us to the country, my love! fly this town, 
overcome this fatal habit, and your too happy Mary will 
never have cause to murmur.” 

The jewels of Mary were sold to pay the Aonourable debts 
of her repentant husband, and the money sent to his very 
honourable associates. In a short time, their house, car- 
riage, kc. were disposed of, and every thing settled for 
their departure to the country. Again the smile of hope 
dimpled the pale cheek of Mary; and Charles Cuthbertson 
seemed altogether another man. 

They went to the house of her friend Eliza, to spend two 
days with her before they left town to take possession of 
their farm. The first evening they were with her, her hus- 
band was unavoidably engaged abroag, and Mr. Cuthbert- 
son was out, settling his business in town. The night ad- 
vanced, and Mary grew alarmed at his now unusual stay. 
Mr. Monat, the husband of Eliza arrived, and looked un- 
easy when he found his guest absent. The night wore hea- 
vily away, but still her kind friends sat with the now sadly 
forboding Mary. 

The first dawn of day brought Mr. Cuthbertson to them. 
How changed !—his looks were wild and haggard, despair 
and horror were written in gloomy characters on his con- 
tracted brow, and some dreadful purpose seemed forming 
in his mind. 

In an agony, not to be described, Mary flew to him ; but 
he pushed her back violently. A pistol, concealed under 
his great-coat, went suddenly off, and lodged its deadly 
contents in her side. She sunk to the ground ; her flowing 
blood staining her white dress—the surrounding objects 
fading from her death-closing eye, and strange murmurs 

ringing on her ear, which was quickly shutting out every 
earthly sound. One look, one last look! full of compas- 
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sion, heavenly pity, and forgiving tenderness, beamed on 
the wretched man, from that speaking eye, ere it closed 
for ever. 

A long indulged habit can hardly ever be completely 
overcome. Mr. Cuthbertson had left his friends to receive 
the money which the sale of his house, &c. had produced. 
His old associates knew this, and were on the watch. He 
had bound himself by the most solemn promises to abstain 
from drinking, and from the gaming-table ; but 


“ Vain are the hopes the sons of men 
Upon their strength have built.” 


Though in his heart, he believed himself for ever freed from 
these abominable vices, and fancied he abhorred them, 
the event showed how little he could depend upon his own 
strength. They allured him to drink a last farewell with 
them ; from thence they won him to the gaming-table, nor 
did he leave it, till he had lost the last farthing which he 
possessed in the world; the ball, which had lodged in the 
heart of Mary, was intended for his own head. 

Who may describe the dreadful state of mind in which 
this unhappy man remained, when, after a tedious trial, 
he was acquitted of any intention of murdering his wife. 
Heaven permitted him to live, and he durst not again lift 
up his impious hand against his own life. Afraid to die, 
yet scarcely able to endure existence, he dragged ona mise- 
rable life, a prey to the most poignant remorse, and unceas- 
ing anguish. The worm which never dies gnawed away Iris 
heart; and the loss of reason would have been to him a 
merciful dispensation of Heaven. 

Oh! ye, who love the cup of intoxication, dash the poi- 
sonous beverage from your lips; for the draught is deadly ! 
Reflect, ere it be too late! Beware, lest ye also perish ! 
ORA, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR AUGUST, 1818. 





To reason upon the impolicy of the late disastrous war, 
is foreign to our purpose; but we cannot help being 
alarmed at its consequences ; for in accomplishing the over- 
throw of an enemy, we have drained our resources to the 
dregs, defeated the object for which it was commenced, 
and exposed ourselves to the attacks of any power that may 
choose to take advantage of our situation. Our relations 
with foreign powers must become more insecure; the loss 
of our commerce will be attended with the loss of our 
navy; and we shall lose that proud station we have so long 
maintained; if nottimely averted by a different course of 
measures, and areturn to our former prosperity. Hence 
we see in what estimation we are held by the Americans, 
who, though once tributary to us, regard us with indiffe. 
rence; and no longer scruple to treat us with contempt, 
They have dared to seize two British subjects, on neutral 
ground, and, without any reference, or the least hesitation, 
to hang one, and shootthe other. The Americans are said 
to have been guilty of many acts of aggression against 
their neighbours, the Seminole Indians, such as making 
incursions upon their territories, and driving off their 
cattle, &c. which the latter very naturally retaliated; and 
their chiefs, to put an end to this injurious and desultory 
kind of warfare, commissioned Mr. Arbuthnot, a British 
merchant, and an accredited agent, as their envoy, to 
make a formal complaint of these acts, and demand the 
restoration of certain territories, according to the ninth 
article of the treaty of Ghent. In answer, Mr. Arbuthnot 
was referred to the British Ambassador, and warned off the 
Indian territories ; but he heeded it not; and thought him- 
self secure on his own premises; whence he was taken by 
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General Jackson, who, with a military detachment, was 
shortly after ordered to make an incursion into the country, 
and to destroy all he found in arms. Mr. Armstruther, 
a Lieutenant in the British army, was taken at the same 
time, and they were both tried by a court-martial on the 
ist May last, a very useless ceremony to excuse a diabo- 
lical act, and the former hung, and the latter shot, on the 
3d of the same month. The Americans will be called upon 
to answer for their conduct; and at any other time would 
have been made to suffer for their temerity. If we may 
believe the Americans, Pensacola, and the Fort of Ba- 
rancas, with the rest of the provinee of West Florida, 
which General Jackson has taken possession of, are to. be 
restored as soon as Spain can occupy them with a force 
suflicient to restrain the Indians of that province from ag- 
gressions on the territory of the United States. The ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical never want an excuse. 

Many conjectures have been formed respecting the Con- 
gress of Sovereigns, to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle, the lat- 
ter end of next month, or perhaps a later date; some of 
them may be well-founded, but none of them can _ be 
relied on. Those things which most concern this country 
are—The removal of the army of occupation, the encroach- 
ing spirit of the Emperor of Russia, and the dispute be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, but with the last question, it 
is to be hoped; the allies will not interfere. It is a meeting 
that will require the utmost wisdom of the British cabinet 
to actin a way most conducive to the welfare of this 
kingdom. 

The hostile combinations of the Native Powers of India 
are, to all appearance, completely crushed. Mecr Khan 
has surrendered 200 pieces of cannon, the whole of his 
cavalry, and 52 battalions of disciplined infantry under 
arms. Holkar, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar, have 
sued for peace, on terms to be dictated by the Governor 
General; and the Peishwa sinks, from day to day, under 
the force opposed to him, and cannot seriously frustrate, 
or disturb the tranquillity of that great continent. And 
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in aid of their cause, the revenues of the company are said 
to be improving in an unprecedented manner, 

A formidable rebellion has broken out in Ceylon; and 
Martial-law was proclaimed on the 2d of March; but 
though the movements of the rebels are described as me- 
nacing, and the inhabitants are in a state of alarm, we 
have no account of any action having been fought. 

In a letter from Baden, inserted in a German "paper, 
it is said, that Las Casas is making representations to the 
Allied Powers to procure some mitigation of the lot of 
his master, Napoleon. 

Among the domestic occurrences, those most worthy of 
notice are—that 

The Queen’s health is much improved within the last 
month ; her countenancc. is pale, but she is very cheerful 
and firm; and rides out every evening in Kew-gardens, 
accompanied by the Princess Augusta, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and an attendant surgeon. There is some 
doubt entertained, whether or not the principal cause of 
her Majesty’s severe indisposition arises from water on the 
chest, or a swelled heart. The attacks have been in the 
night, or late in the evening. 

On Monday, the 14th inst. her Majesty gave another din- 
ner, in celebration of the birth-day of the Duchess of Kent, 
which was attended by the Prince Regent, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, the Duke and Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Princess Augusta. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent suffered another 
attack of the Gout on the 14th inst. but the fit isa 
slight one. 

Prince Leopold embarked for the continent on the 15th 
inst. in the yacht that was waiting in the Dover Roads. 
The beach was covered with spectators, and he was re- 
peatedly cheered by the populace. 

The visitors at Claremont will have the melancholy gra- 
tification of beholding all those little domestic remem- 
brances of our lamented Princess, in the contemplation 
of which her afflicted Consort has hitherto indulged, “ with 
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all the luxury of woe.” The hat and shawl which her 
Royal Highness took off, on returning from her last walk, 
are still hanging on the screen in the library, untouched, 
since she herself placed them there. Her watch laid on the 
mantle-piece, and even her walking shoes, left by her, near 
the fire-place, still remain, exactly as she had left them; 
and his Royal Highness has desired, that the most scrupu- 
lous attention may be paid to preserve them from any 
other touch. Doubtless such a wish will be strictly com- 


. plied with. 


On Tuesday, the 4th inst. the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, and Prince Leopold, went to view the principal 
School in the Borough of Southwark for teaching the Bri- 
tish and Foreign System of Education; from thence they 
went to the City School upon the same system, for 1,000 
children, where there was a public examination of the 
children before the Royal visitors. Their Royal High- 
nesses have spent much of their time in visiting many of 
the most respectable institutions and principal manufac- 
tories in the metropolis. 

The Duke of Clarence, it is said, intends to return to 
England with the Duchess, in the course of a few months, 
ashe has the well-grounded prospect of her Royal High- 
ness bringing him a Prince or Princess, and it is their 
mutual wish, that the birth should take place in Eng- 
land. 

Young Napoleon, by letters patent from his grandfather, 
isto be entitled Duke of Reichstadt, and to rank imme- 
diately after the Princes of the Imperial House, The re- 
ported attempt on his life is a fiction. 

On Tuesday the 4th inst. parliament was prorogued, by 
writ, to Friday, the 2d day of October, consequently there 
were no Commissioners. 

The present summer has been the warmest since that 
of 1779. 

Ten thousand persons at Manchester have thrown them- 
selves out of employment for the rise in wages. 
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Atthe Northumberland Assizes, an action was brought 
against the Rev. Robert Clarke, by the father of Elizabeth 
Carr, for loss of services. The defendant was a widower 
aged 50, with three children, and the plaintiff servant at 
the house where he visited, aged 18. The plaintiff was 
unfortunately non-suited, as no loss of services could be 
proved, she having been upwards of two years in her pre. 
sent situation. 

At the Cornwall assizes, an action was brought against 
Miss Mary Ann Tocker for a libel on Mr. R. Gurney, jun, 
vice-warden of the Stannery Court, in the County of 
Devon, inserted in the West Briton and Cornwall Adver- 
tiser. Thelady defended her own cause in a most eloquent 
speech, and begged the jury not to be influenced by any 
legal sophistry, to sanction a principle equally adverse 
to religion and morals—that truth could be a libel. Though 
Mr. Justice Burroughs expounded that such was the law, 
the argumentative powers of the lady produced so great 
an effect upon the jury, that they returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty. She spoke for upwards of two hours, and 
was most attentively listened to by the court. This lady 
is of a very respectable family, and has always been much 
respected. Her extraordinary abilities have brought her 


into notice, and her company is now anxiously courted in 
the first society. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


A new comedy, in three acts, called the Green Man, 
was produced on Saturday evening the 8th inst. at this 
theatre. Itis translated from a very popular French piece, 
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with but little wit, or humour; the plotis improbable; the 
characters of the Major and Commissary are ou/ré, and 
some of the scenes are heavy and languid. The serious 
part of the dialogue is good, and the mystery in which 
the Green Man is enveloped, excites a great deal of dra- 
matic interest, and produces effect. The idea is evidently 
taken from Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield. The co- 
medy was received with universal applause, and announced 
for successive repetition. ‘The performers generally ac- 
quitted themselves well; but Terry’s Grcen Man was a 
master-piece of its kind. 





ENGLISH OPERA. 


A NEw musical drama, in two acts, called Jealous on 
all Sides, or The Landlord in Jeopardy, was produced at 
this theatre on the 19th inst. and favourably received. The 
chief interest of this piece is in two lovers, whose mis- 
tresses have both eloped with them, taking apartments 
for their reception in the same house, and the consequent 
jealousies and mistakes arising from such a situation; these 
are aggravated in every possible way, till in the end, the 
parties are undeceived and reconciled. This piece depends 
chiefly on the incidents and music for its success; in other 
respects, it is light and flimsy. The melodies are pleas- 
ing, while the harmony and gencral structure evince a 
careful study of the best models. Miss Carew sang with 
her usual taste and feeling. Mr. Pearman was the sing- 
ing lover of the piece, and executed the airs in a very 
pleasing style. Mr. Wrench was lively and amusing as 
Alexo; but the principal support and attraction of this 
production is Mr. Harley, whose performance of the 
Landlord in Jeopardy was most excellent, and produced 
continued merriment. ‘Mr. Wilkinson was entertaining, 
and made the most of the part of Farrago; and Miss Love 
was applauded in the songs of Clara. 
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The opera of the Americans, and the musical entertain. 
ment of Free and Easy were performed on Monday the 
3d inst. at this theatre, by special desire of the Duke ang 
Duchess of Kent. Their Royal Highnesses sat in one of 
the private stage-boxes ; and were welcomed with uncommon 
marks of attachment from the audience. 

The interesting melo-drama of The Blind Boy was per- 
formed on the 17th inst. for the first time on these boards. 
and went off in the best manner. 


——- 


COBOURG THEATRE. 


On Wednesday evening the 12th inst. a novel species 
of Melo Dramatic Burletita was produced at this theatre, 
founded upon an episode in the Don Quixote of Cervantes, 
The portion borrowed from the novel is dramatized with 
infinite ingenuity and skill; the performers were perfectly 


at home in the respective characters; and the scenic de- 
ception exceeded any thing ever witnessed on the stage. 
The mode of exhibiting the various effects of sun-set, twi- 
light, and moonlight, in the Appenines upon the same 
landscape, was in the highest degree nouvelle, brilliant, 
and astonishing ; and far exceeded even the magical de- 
lusion of Loutherbourg’s Ediphusicon. The piece was 
well received throughout, 


Tur performers of Drury Lane Theatre have received 
notice that the theatre will open on the 8th of September, 
under the management of Mr. Kean and Mr. Stephen 
Kemble. 

It is rumoured, that one of the intended arrangements 
for the ensuing season at Drury Lane Theatre, is the re- 
duction of the price of admission to the old standard, viz. 
5s. to the boxes, kc. The other house will, of course, 
be obliged to do the same. 
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MIRROR -OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1818. 
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WALKING DRESS, 







A ROUND dress, composed of jaconaut muslin; the skirt 
is of a moderate length, and trimmed at the bottom in the 

French style, with four flounces of the same material, which 

are set on at a little distance from each other, and disposed 

in large plaits. High body, fastened behind, and finished 

at the throat, round the bust, and at the ends of the sleeves, 

with rich work, With this dress is worn a violet-coloured 

satin spencer; the back is of a moderate breadth, the 

waist very short, and the sleeves, which are very loose, 

fall a good deal over the hand; it is trimmed with the 

same material, a full pufling of which goes round the neck, 

and forms a standing collar, The epaulettes are also 

formed by puffings, and the bottom of the sleeve is y 

tastefully finished with puckered satin. Head-dress" a ‘ 
Leghorn bonnet of a French shape; it is of a moderate , 
size; but the crown is something higher than we see them 

in general; the edge of the brim is ornamented with violet 

riband, which is slightly puckered on. A broad band of ri- 

band is placed near the top of the crown, and a large full 

bow in front. Limeric gloves, and violet leather halt-boots, 






















EVENING DRESS. 


A white lace dress over a white satin slip; the bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with three rows of rich blond placed 
near each other. With this dress is worn a corsage, com- 
posed of pale blue satin, and richly trimmed with blond ; 
itis cut very low round the bust, and finished with a rou- 
leau of satin, over which is a row of blond, laid on very 
VOL, VIII——s, J. & 
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fall, and tacked in such a manner as to let the worked 
part of the lace stand out a little from the rouleau, Short 
full sleeve of blue satin finished with blond. A_ row of 
blond at the bottom of the waist forms a very tasteful 
jacket; it is plain in front, but of an easy fullness behind, 

Head-dress, a white striped satin toque, made low, and 
of an oval form ; the satin is laid on full, and the fullness 
confined in different parts by strings of pearl, which are 
fastened by a rich tassel of pearls on one side. The full- 
ness is confined at the lower part of the fogue by a silver 
band, and it is ornamented by a beautiful plume of white 
ostrich feathers tipped with blue, which are placed to fall 
over on the left side. White satin shoes, and white kid 
gloves. | 

We have been favoured, by a house of considerable emi- 
nence atthe west end of the town, with a sight of an an- 
tumnal pelisse, and a dinner dress, both made for a lady 
of very high fashion, which we consider very deserving 
the attention of our subscribers. 

The dinner dress is composed of figured sarsnet, of a 
beautiful pale canary colour, with a very small white leaf; 
the skirt is gored, and made of an easy fullness; at the bot- 
tom is a flounce of British net, about balf-a quarter in 
depth, itis edged with a narrow piping of canary-coloured 
satin; it is seton full, and bas a heading of net which is 
formed into a cork-screw roll by narrow canary satin ri- 
band. The body is light to the shape, it is cut very low; 
but the neck is delicately shaded by a pretty and novel con- 
trivance; a piece of net nearly a nail in depth is let in full 
round the bust in front, and in such a manner as to form 
the shape of the bosom very advantageously; a narrow 
blond lace is set on in large plaits all round; it is tacked 
about half an inch from the edge, which stands up, and 
forms a heading. Long sleeves, composed of British net, 
with figured satin epaulettes ; the epaulettes are in the form 
of ashell; the sleeve is finished at the bottom of the wrist 
by a triple casing drawn with canary-coloured riband, and 
a fall of blond lace. 
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The pelisse is composed of pale lavender-coloured levan- 
tine, and lined with white sarsnet; it is made up to the 
throat behind, but it has no collar; it is sloped in front 
of the bust, so as to display the fichu. The body is tight 
to the shape; the waist very short; and the sleeves rather 
loose. The trimming consists of a triple row of satin, dis- 
posed in the form of cockle-shells, which goes all round. 
These shells are all of lavender-coloured satin, but of dil- 
ferent shades; and their effect is really beautiful. The 
sleeve is ornamented at the wrist to correspond. There 
is no epaulette; but the trimming of the fronts being very 
broad, it touches the point of the shoulder. 

Promenade dress has altered a little since our last num- 
ber; muslin is still worn in gowns; but muslin pelisses 
have disappeared; their place is supplied by scarfs and 
spencers. Silk pelisses are also in much estimation. 
Shawls of white China crape, with large bouquets of flowers, 
richly embroidered at each end, are in great request among 
the fair fashionables at Brighton and Cheltenham. Lace 
ruffs also, which were little seen during the late sultry 
weather, begin to be very general. 

Walking bonnets continue as large as ever; they are in 
general of Leghorn. Carriage bonnets are mostly made of 
white satin. We have noticed some which we think very 
elegant, that are composed of an intermixture of white 
satin and Leghorn; the top of the crown is Leghorn; the 
lower part and the brim are composed of narrow strips of 
Leghorn mixed with folds of satin; the edge of the brim 
is finished with a byas of net, laid on in large plaits, and 
tucked so as to form a heading; it ties under the chin 
with white satin strings, and is ornamented with a beau- 
tiful plume of down feathers. 

Fashionable colours are azure, violet, sage green, laven- 
der, and rose-colour. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


White dresses continue in favour for the promenade ; 
they are worn either with a pelerine of the same material, 
er a rich silk scarf. The bodies of dresses are always 
made tight to the shape ; and for the promenade, they are 
worn with long sleeves. The skirts of gowns are not 
trimmed so high as last month, there being seldom more 
than two or three flounces, which are disposed in large 
plaits, 

Capoles are much worn in perkale; the most fashionable 
are of unbleached perkale, lined with rose-coloured sarsnet, 
and trimmed with riband to correspond. 

Chapeaux are made of transparent gauze, crape, Leghorn, 
and gros de Naples ; gauze and crape are most fashionable; 
they are not now so large as they have been worn for some 
time back; and the brims are generally round, very few 
square ones being seen. Gauze and crape hats are trimmed 
round the edge of the brim with a piece of the same ma- 
terial cut byas, and disposed in plaits of a peculiar shape, 
which the Parisians call wolves’ mouths. Hats of gros de 
Naples have a gauze riband run round the edge of the brig; 
itis either slightly puckered, or disposed in large plaits. 
Leghorn hats are simply bound round the edge witha ri- 
band set on plain. 

The ornaments of chapeaugz are various; flowers, ribands, 
and down feathers, being all in estimation ; but flowers are 
upon the whole most in favour; they are still of the same 
description as last month, 

Dinner gowns now are mostly made of perkale ; there is 
nothing new in their form. Silks are much wornin evening 
dress, particularly white levantine spotted in different co- 
jours; the trimming is in general a single fall of tulle, dis- 
posed in wolves’ mouths, and headed by a fancy silk trim- 
ming; the bust is cut very low, and is adorned with a nar- 
row trimming of a similar description. The sleeves, which 
are very short, are in general of dude. 

The colours most in favour, are lilac, citron-colour, and 


green, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


a 


STANZAS. 


Tov gentile and esteem’d unknown! 
Where hast thou laid thy lyre to rest“ 
Oh! wake again its witching tone 

To sooth to peace an aching breast. 
The balmy breath of Spring awakes, 
The spirit of the storm awhile 

Far to the north his journey takes, 
And nature smiles on Thule’s isle. 

She smiles, and dear her smiles to me! 
And sweet the sky-lark’s morning song, 
And fair the smooth, green-nantied sea, 
Where wanton zephyrs sport along ; 
And dear the sun’s rekindling rays, 
Which on the sparkling waters shine ; 
But dearer far the voice of praise, 

Oh! Delia! from a lyre like thine. 
Does Delia ever join the throng, 
Where wealth, and fame, and honour, meet, 
Where noisy pleasure trips along, 

And thoughtless folly takes her seat? 
Or does she seek the tranquil scene, 
Where noisy pleasures ne’er intrude, 
Where all is smiling and serene, 

To biess her Damon’s solitude: 


Thuile, 1816. ORA. 
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ON SEEING 
A BEAUTIFUL LIKENESS OF MRS, CAPTAIN N——~, OF L———., 








W ect may the painter’s magic pencil trace 

The faultless features of that beauteous face, 
Catch the soft lustre of that speaking eye, 

And paint these blushes of the loveliest dye ; 
‘Those smiling charms his pencil may pourtray, 
That round thy mouth in sportive dimples play ; 
Curve the fair neck, whose dazzling whiteness shows 
Meridian sun-shine on unsullied snows ; 

The fair proportion of these shoulders give, 

And teach the finely rounded arm to live ; 

Display those hands that shame the lily’s hue, 

And trace upon their snow the veins of blue. 
Thus high hath reach’d the imitative art, 

To charm the eye, and e’en to touch the heart! 
The beauteous likeness almost seems to breathe ; 
These crown the painter with his well-won wreath. 
But say, what painter shall pourtray the mind, 

By generous feelings warm’d, by sense refin’d; 
The polish’d manners, and the modest grace, 
That spread a nameless charm o’er form and face ? 
These, Anna! deck alike thy form and mind, 

And rank thee with the loveliest of thy kind! 


Thule, 1817. Ora, 


AU PAPILLON. 


By Mrs. M‘Muttay, 


Carrere 


Stay, roving insect! do not haste 

From fragrant shrub to flow’ry waste, 
Stay, beauty's minion! stay; 

Full soon the azure skies appear, 

When noon forgets the matin tear, 
That dimm’d the struggling ray. 
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Expand, ye flow’rets, quick expand, 

To bless the soft, sustaining hand 
That rear'd your infant stem; 

Each blissful note awake, awake ! 

In blossom’d bower, in lonely brake, 
Near flood, or murm'ring stream. 


That flies! these fade! all, all is mute— 


Hush’'d is the Apollonian lute, 
And silence reigns profound! 


Thus joy consumes! as shadows fleet— 


Thus petals, as their parent sweet, 
Will strew autumnal ground! 


Wait, loveliest atom of the spring ! 
Stay thy papillonaceous wing, 

Nor thus in haste depart ; 
Rest thee on yonder beauteous tree, 
And let me moralize on thee, 

To teach my sanguine heart. 


THE VILLAGE BOY. 
I LovE to note the little village boy, 


‘Yclad in leathern breech and fustian frock ; 
His hair, from underneath a straw-wrought hat, 


Falling in wild luxuriancy of curl, 
Reyond the imitative powers of art 
In apposite resemblance to pourtray. 


There is, methinks, writ in his rustic face 

So much of artless mirth, and blithe content, 
And all the joyance that pertains to health. 
The brilliant sparkle of his side-turn’d eye, 


In silent, yet expressive eloquence, 


Denotes there flows around his buoyant heart 


A tide of cheerfulness unmix’d with care, 
And unempoison’d by those baleful seeds 
Which into breasts of city youths, alas! 
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By dire example, and communion rank— 
By injudicious usage, and what’s term’d, 
The “ polish” of a “ fashionable school,” 
Too frequent are destructively infus’d. 

The ruddy colouring of his sun-burnt cheek, 
With unaffected innocency stampt, 

And bright with many a mantling smile, 
Warmly effus’d from the embosom'd source 
Of pure, impassion’d sensibility, 

In sooth, is Nature's perfect master-piece, 
Iucomparable loveliness itself! C. Feast. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Tue early bud doth promise sweet and fair, 
With smiling face looks out the golden sun, 

No base-born cloud seems idly loitering there 

To mask his glories ere his race be run: 

But mark the fate of yon fair virgin flower, 
That blighted is, and withereth in its pride ; 
And ere the sun hath gain’d him sultry hour 
With stinted beam, ashamed, his face doth hide ; 
E’en so, grim Death has prey'd upon a rose, 
Stifling its sweets with harsh impurity ; 

E’en so, dark clouds have hid like beams to those, 
Giving to death the grave’s obscurity. 

She that could win sweet smiles upon her brow 
Looks like a violet that’s faded now. 


But yesterday she liv’d—but yesterday ? 
What space allotteth time unto that word ? 
"Twas but in sooth, a cloud that pass’d away ; 
*Twas but a breath that now may not be heard, 
Except with it doth come heart-broken sighs, 
Sorrow, that chooseth it to weep alone, 

And being ‘lone sums up faint memories 
Of what was lovely—now the flow’r is gone. 
See dowa the cheeks of parent, lover, friend, 
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‘The passionate drops flow like a troubled stream, 
How think they now, when thinking has no end, 
And all they see speaks but a winter’s dream ? 
What does that lover’s eye so fearful greet ? 

Say, is't a mistress robed in winding-sheet ! 


Oh! what a flower death holds in his embrace, 
In death, how lovely! Still there’s fragrance yet ; 
But ere three summer suns have gone their race, 
oul worms will breed, and worms themselves beget; 
These in their tarn—O! misery of despair! 
Surfeiting them with beauty’s loveliness, 

Leave but a stalk to moulder silert there, ¢ 

The last sad wreck of earthly wretchedness. 

0! child of morning! speak, say what is this? 

Thou that dost bask thee in thine April’s prime, 
And look’st a rose that fain the heavens would kiss, 
Does thought near fear thee in this fearful time? 
Go, go, thou trifler! hide those laughing eyes, 

Aud think where love, and youth, and beauty, lies! 


R. N. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN ENDEAVOURS ; 


A HUMOROUS ALLEGORY; BY ROBERT EDGAR. 


One day, I brick and mortar got— 
Brick and mortar form’d of thought— 
And straight began to brood ; 

But first, I look’d about, and found 
For my foundation proper ground— 
The soil was likelihood. 


I built a fabric, call’d Design ; 

And what I'd do in many a line 

On niches was engraved ; 

I propp’d it up with buttresses 

Of hope, and straight the mighty frieze, 
With fancy’s paint, I lav’d. 
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The whole look’d comely to the sight; 
Truly, I ween, fall many a wight 

Had been deceiv’d like me, 

And thought t’ have dwelt there all his life, 
Have drunk his punch, have kiss’d his wife, 
And liv'd right jollily. 


But no—six months had hardly fled, 
When stretch’d, I lay my length in bed, 
And saw the spectres grim 

Of cough, and gout, and dropsy queer, 
Who ask’d me, with a scornful sneer, 

“« Hew goes the building whim ?” 


“ Sirs,” cried I, “ ’tis health I crave.” 

“ List!” roar’d they, “ misfortune’s wave 
Has wash’d thy fabric off; 

This world holds not materials 

For man to build enjoyment's walls’ — 
Then vanish’d with a scoff. 


STANZAS. 


AT eve, across the landscape glowing, 
How soft the summer sun-beam steals ; 
Till twilight dim, her mantle throwing, 
With silent step, her reign reveals ; 
While pleas’d, in deeper shaded bowers, 
The dews endearing kiss the flowers. 


And then the night, with awe advancing, 
Soon brings her dark’ning aspect down ; 
And all the stars of heaven bright glancing— 
The gems that deck night's sparkling crown— 
Compose the scene so soft, so sweet, 
Where heavenly love and joy may meet. 
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‘Tis here the blooming heart delighteth, 
In warmth of feeling undismay’d, 
When love, sincere as sweet, requiteth, 
What hope in fairy dreams essay’d ; 
And years, that felt dark sorrow’s power, 
Are lost in one calm, lovely hour. 


Yet, ah! this scene of sweetest feeling, 
So softly pure, and purely fair, 
Would give the pang, past all concealing, 
If heavenly love were wanting there; 
And all its smiles would soon assume 
The woe that bends o’er beauty’s tomb. ¢ 
Doncaster, July, 1818, 


SONNET, 
ADDRESSED TO THE THREE MISSES DENNETT, OF THE THEATRE- 
ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
‘* Again, with feather'd feet, they bound, 
Dancing in a festive round.” 
Ye little sylphs! that sport the ambient air, 
And with elastic feet lead the wing’d hours, 
And twine your tender limbs with wreaths of flow'rs, 
The “ mirror*” of the graces blooming—where 
Of polish’d beauty— gay as debonnaire— 
Ye seem the harmony and motion too, 
And passing sweet as ye are good and fair, 
Sporting, like fairies, o’er the moonlight dew, 
Whilst on the stage ye are the chosen few! 
Who knows not worth, ycur merits ne’er can tell, 
How much the daughtert in ye three excell ; 
And giving virtue fame—is fame to you! 
Untwistt again the silken chains that tie 
The mystic dance—and all is extacy! Harr. 





* See the “ Mirror Dance.” 
t These young ladies are most exemplary for their filial affection. 


t Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden son! of harmony, 
That Orpheus, &c. Milton's L' Alegre. 
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RURAL CONTENTMENT. 


Be a cottage my lot by the side of a bill, 

’Gainst a pebbly brook, whose murmuring rill 

Shall sooth me te sleep ere the eve becomes dark, 
Then I'll rise in the morn more blythe than the lark, 


When the season for sporting with frost shall appear, 
At the woodcock, or pheasant, I'll level with care, 
Then the smiles of my wife will wait my return, 
Whilst my children do prattle, the faggot shall burn. 


‘Thus céntentment’s my motto, no misery’s found, 
Quite happy my wife, and my children around, 
No noise from the village, no cares dwell with me, 
In my cottage I’m happy, contented, and free. 


My children I'll train to religion and truth ; 
May they never forget, what they learn in their youth ; 
And may they continue, in fear of their god, 
When I, in my grave, lay beneath the cold sod. 
Pius Mints. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shal! be obliged to the gentleman who subscribes himself J. C. to 
favour us with his real name and address. If we have made an erior in 
the Memoir alladed to, we shall be very happy to correct it; b ut as ou 
information was received from one whose veracity we have no reason 
doubt, we cannot alter jt on the authority of an anonymous writer. 


We must again defer the insertion of many Contributions for want of 
room. . ' 


Mr. H.'s Stanzas we mast decline; and many other compositions that 
have been written in haste, and are unworthy a place in a respectable 
work. 


A Palmer's Scrip is received. 
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